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Sprung of the people, like Crabbe, but speaking
through tfcem rather than for them, Robert Burns
(1759-1796), far away in the north, found his
utterance in song. His life, though it has been
elaborately written, is not essential to the under-
standing of his verse, which is racy of the soil of
his native Scotland, and instinct with the aspira-
tions of the age, unconsciously assimilated by his
genius. His lines ' To a Field Mouse ' and ' To
a Mountain Daisy ', drenched in the vigour of
new insight into nature's universal heart, where
there is no desolating separation of one kingdom
from another, ring with the truth of imagination
and move with the music of the lyre, which he
struck with passionate skill:

But, Mousie, thou art no thy lane,
In proving foresight may be vain :
The best-laid schemes o* mice and men

Gang aft a-gley,
And lea'e us nought but grief and pain

For promised joy.

Still thou art blest, compared wi' me !
The present only toucheth thee :
But, och! I backward cast my ee

On prospects drear !
And forward, though I canna see,

I guess and fear.

* No thy lane * means ' not alone ', and ' a-gley '
is ' askew ' or * aslant' ,   but the Scotisms add
to the poetic effect rather than detract from it,
inasmuch as for English ears they remove the
meaning of the melody one stage further from the
vernacular, one stage nearer to pure music.   Or,
take the stanzas to the daisy, in the first of which

* stoure ' means ' dust':